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Bending young twigs to make straight trees is the _ 
responsibility imposed on those who present Americar 
history to the boys and girls in our elementary se OnE 
from the fifth year to the eighth. 


Many children, those who will need fundamental training in 
icanism most, will not continue in school beyond the elem: 
course. These must be reached during this formative perio 
all, by training for good citizenship of the most careful and di 
nating kind. 


The New Beard and Bagley 


First Book in American History 


Ready this month 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston 
Dallas Atlanta 
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\TURES OF THE EDUCATION 


GIFTED CHILDREN! 


lozen most significant 


: ] 
es in education, one place 


<d to the tendency toward 


i@’’ of instruction and 
mean by ‘*psychol- 

effort to adapt 
eduéca- 


We 


the needs 


TO meet the 
individual child, 
at deal to 


subnormal 


meet 
mentality; it 
*us to do as much or more 
the child of 
[ predict that 
will 
educational 
I feel, there- 
appropriate 


of super- 
the ree- 
s latter need form a 
feature of the 

next deeade. 

is exceedingly 
ety to devote 


one part of its 


this part of its program to a 
this subject. 

yself, to discuss five or six 

res of the problem. | shall 
in the form of questions and 

nswer them. 
number of children in an 


hool system can be termed 


children? Evidently the an- 
is question must be: it depends 
you mean by ‘‘supernormal.’’ 


not to use the term ‘‘supernor- 


In the minds of many per- 
term ‘‘supernormal’’ carries a 
the 
that 


plication also of 


supernormal means you are 


Ss given at the Cleveland meeting of the 
for the Study of Education, Feb- 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1920 


abnormal. - 


Number 298 


somenow 

outside of 
supernorma!| 

prodigy, an 
creature, an 

whose youthful precos 
striking than his 
mediocrity, 

downright 

children’’ 

designation) of n we are speaking are 


wholesome, competent children with sound 


bodies, lively ambitions—whose future, 
when properly trained, only fulfills the 
promise of early years. 

Speaking, then, of 


that if the 


these gif 


we may say educational con- 
deal, something like ten ehil 


100 of the 


aqitions are 


dren in every ordinary school 


population are sufficiently gifted to accom 


plish TWO vears of the ordinary eourse oO} 


study in one year without undue 


ind without endangering the 


But if a school systen 

so that a class can be assembled for special 
teaching in which each pupil comes from 
the ) 


population, then t 


vyeneral school 


per cent. of the 
} 


he result is, « 


I course, 


a much more homogeneous and also more 


superior group and there is a still greater 
wealth of educational possibilities. 

Second, how great are the actual diffi r- 
ences wm mental capacity between such a 
group of selected pupils and the groups of 
pupils ordinarily assembled in the class- 
room? 

We Dr. 
Henry has already pointed out, and Miss 
the 


can answer quantitatively 


Cleveland has endorsed statement, 
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actual classroo 

rate of learning in a el: f gifted pupi 
is at least twice th: f an ordinary class, 
that the an t of explanation by the 
teacher and the amount of drill can 
reduced by good 30 per cent. 

iment at Urbana one of the teachers 

rooms from whieh only three or 

four gifted pupils had been withdrawn 
naively remarked: ‘‘I am surprised at the 
stupidity of the class that you have left 
me; they need more explanation and more 
drill than any class I ever had!’’ One 
an only imagine what sort of attention 
the children had been reecetrving at th 
hands of that teacher before, 

But we need not restrict ourselves -to 
these classroom observations. I have gone 
over the results obtained in various tests 
of school children and drawn off a few 
figures that will show definitely just how 
nuch better a gifted group is than an 
ordinary group. These figures show the 
performance in certain tests of the oth 
child from the bottom, the 50th child, and 
the 5th child from the top of a sample of 
100 children taken at random from the 5th 
gerade of a public school. These figures 
will show, then, the record of a very poor 
pupil, an average papil and a gifted pupil, 


in the order named. : 


Now, when we remember that these 


—— 


records all pertain 
assembled in the same grad 
really seem ridiculous to ke 
such a range of capacities tog 
group, ridiculous to expect 
so to adapt her work as to pr 
efficient instruction for all.of t 
haps the comparison is unjust 
what sort of product would 
automobile manufacturer shoul 
front axles steel that varied 

from 10 to 86 units in tens 

or what competent farmer 

one herd and feed the same 

that varied 600 per cent. in tl 
butter-fat produced per day 

Third, granted the necessity 
classes of such dive rge nt com) 
sections or groups of more | 
composition, have we reliable met 
doing the dividing? 

In my monograph on ‘‘¢ 
Gifted Children’’ I have entered 
question in detail. I have no wis! 
flict the arguments raised there 
“audience; suffice to say that it has 
demonstrated by experiment that 
cious combination of mental tests 
be administered to a group of sc! 
dren within a relatively short 
two hours at the most—will select 
5 or the top 10 per cent. (or 4! 





’ 


y 


the same course of study at 


elected, 


ey positively must be taught 


} 
I 


S of 


} 
Al 
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of ability) with almost no 


i unquestionably with a greater 


be secured by refer- 
to 


ability and industry. | 


in can 
teachers’ 
do 
[ would make no reference 


th. home 


hers’ marks or 


rs, such as age, heal 


ind the 
ts. I 


nce tor 


opinions of teachers 
ne rely assert that 
selecting classes of 
s should be placed upon the 

mental and edueational 
ade an attempt to produce 
in this way 
This 


revision 


bination for use 

6th or 7th grades. 
undergoing 
roved edition of it 


is how 
will soon be 
sefore long we shall also have 
other combinations of tests, 
tests,now under preparation 
~ ‘ 
Board of 


Taken in 


gence Examination 
| Research Couneil. 
the 


available, with the 


various other mental 
more 
ucational performance meas 
vith the Otis tests, the Binet 
o on, there is no reason for 
s to the method by which cifted 
the regular 


from 


seleeted 


rhen a group of gifted pupus 


what ought to he done 
hy 
assroom methods, that it needs 
ymmpetent teacher to make these 
the 


clearly enough. | 


method, preceding 


ave shown 


se here a more particular ques- 


the 


‘that they can readily adopt, or 


uday 


i 


to pursue a wider and deeper 
vithout effort to gain time ? 


nee of various cities shows that 


) 
the 


177 


even a roughly selected 
pupus ean do 


at 


three Vi 


with more 


vears and tl} 


can ao 


they 


In 


effort 


ars 

the 
the 
‘urriculum., 


still 


Detroit, as you have learned, 


is not ret through 


SO mue 
erades sooner, 

I think the enriching is wise, but I 
also a 


ought to be 


believe that there \ made 
distinct sa@ne of time. | It is absurd to 
suppose that gifted children need to spend 
oS vears on the sort of materia] 

found in an §8-grade elementary 


eurriculum./ Take an extreme illustration 
for the sake of argument, s ippose gifted 


the 


they accomplished 


segregated in 
that 


years work in one and made no attempt to 


pupils were primary 


grade and two 
enrich or intensify their knowledge. Theo- 


he 


ulation 4-year 


retically, they would the: 
of 


} 


high school 


prepared to 


enter one the reg senior 


s about 


doubtless arouse your 


say that I would really like 


once. Most schoolmen are sure tl 


in algebra, Latin a 
IS SO qualitatively a 
of the ordinary eigntn 


quality of mind is demanded 
successfully. I don 

suited better to the 

13- or 14-year-old child 

10-vear-old child, but these pupils of wl 

we are speaking are not ordinary 10-ye; 


olds; they are mentally 12 or 13 years 


a fact that we seem to forget in 
ment of them. But, you are sayin; 


selves, the high-school 


pupil has re: 


Stage; he is socia 


adolescent 
ture, and physically 
fferent level than 


The two sorts 


pupils. 


on well together. I grant 


it constitutes the 
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s difficulty, in a large school system 
would be to admit into the high 
age a sufficient number 


group ol 


My illustration was made as 


treme as possible for the sake $f argu 


Actually, I am of the opinion that 

of gifted pupils properly selected in 

primary grades, could pass through 

eurriculum of the standard eight gr: 

probably in five years, certainly in six Perhaps you think we had to 
No, we didn’ 


years, with perfect ease; they could also in 
home once in a 


dulge in eonsiderable extra work during 
: : of us, I’m sure. 
this period and could enter the 4-year high 
nents Josephine 8S. : 
school at the age of 11} to 124 and take up Josephine S. : 
We help one another in 


its work as a group with perfect assurance 
helping others helps us alsoe 


of Success, 

After all, the important thing is doubt- Evelina C.: 
less not so much to gain time as to keep This kind of work gives us a chat 
them fruitfully busy—to bring to light and people that we really do know somet 
develop those superior qualities of eoneen- Anna C.: 

“ati ) j itis j e elf-o i f 1p Al "A. , . 
tration initiative, self-guidan und ri We have made the eighth grads 
sourcefulness that these children potentially and now we are really high-school fr 
possess and that are so often impaired by are just gliding along smoothly. Ours 

. . just like home an e all vr] 
the lock-step of the regular class instruc- Just like home and we all work 

: : brothers and sisters. 
tion. : 

Fifth, what do the pupils in special Delphine V.: 
classes think of the ide a? How do thi y ré- If you were absent, you eould 

; get back. " P wwe freer that 
act to the segregation? get back. Things were freer tha 


= page : Sein a : taco the other sections, but the funny thing 
There is in the city of Ypsilanti, Michi- 


that we rarely thought of ‘‘acting-u) 
gan, a special class for gifted children who were teachers everywhere who don’t tl 
are doing the work of the eighth grade in is a good one, but we are going to s! 
half a year. Last week they were asked to —see if we don’t. 

set down on paper, freely and frankly, what Kathleen K.: 

they thought of the special class idea. No We ought to be thankful to Superinter 
suggestion was given them at all as to what. baugh for his big idea. 

sort of ideas were expected. From among John B: 

these papers let me quote a few sample Some parents and teachers would 
paragraphs: have to work too hard. I «isagre 


+ 


Hyacinth D.: them. If they would come int 





‘ 
Sive 


W. 


ties—an exclusiveness which 
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seare gation of gifted pupius 
one of the most un- 
to the 


lo me 
en comic 


objections 


neo 


fted pupils is the con 


is undemocratic and there 
the spirit of the American 

s. Surely, such a contention 
mistaken idea of democracy! 
) evidently twisted his refer- 
quotations as badly as he 
even declared to me that 

be unconstitutional, 
Constitution of the 


For 


ot see that true democracy 


t all men were equal! 


ty of opportunity and that the 
yual opportunity implies the pro- 


‘differing educational agencies for 


differing capacities, I would like 
closing, a few paragraphs from 
the Atlantic Monthly, 


} 


‘ticle in 


igh dealing with the slightly dif- 


stion of the future of private 
s, I think, entirely applicable to 
yn of the training of gifted chil- 


ig to the charge that special edu- 


agencies snobbishness and 


mean 
ness, this writer® says: 

isiveness which is an end in itself cer- 
But 
exclusiveness, if one may so term it, 


ld not feel at home in a democracy. 


its from high purpose and exacting re- 
is almost a 


r consecration. Such exclusiveness is, 


essential to a democracy. 


Parmalee, Atlantic Monthly, January, 
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families, 
homes 
scho ls 

Yo if 
the be 
These leaders mu 
and sineere manners, t 
linest s¢ 
Wherever wi 
And such men do 


Gegeloped and insp 


Mr. Parmalee, whom I am quoting, then 


tion, the 


queries: “If not in our private schools, 


where?’’ But I prefer to say, if not 
public schools, then where? 
Guy M. 


MICHIGAS 


W HIPPLE 
THe U 


NIVERSIT OF 


DETROIT’S EXPERIMENT WITH 
GIFTED CHILDREN! 

WE are told that the weakness of modern 
democratic states in neglecting to provide 
for the special training of the most promis- 
ing individuals is a part of the swinging 
away from old systems of caste and privil- 
ege. We are so busy with the heartening 

1 Address given at the Cleveland meeting of th 
National Society for the Study of Education, Feb 


ruary 23, 1920. 
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‘hristian duty of putting down the mighty _ haustively, yet not all our piety 
and exalting them of low degree; it has find the elements of the secret 
seemed so much more worth while ‘‘to lift which brings all the good fairies 
up those who fall’’ than ‘‘to strengthen child’s christening. It doesn’t s 
such as do stand,’’ that we have almost lost physical. It can’t be race or er 


interest in those who start without handi- so many are represented. Ons 
caps. In the pleasure of proving that the plains it as the result of generat 
race is not always to the swift, in congratu- ture, while another proudly | 
lating the tortoise on his spectacular’ got eight and they’re all that way. 
achievement, we fail to reflect on what the’ their pa got all we ever learned 
hare might have accomplished had his ex- try school but we had the same mast 
perience provided him with proper educa- winters and what he learned us 
tional opportunities. It is in the hope of us,’ 
discovering and providing the type of train- Now if, when we have brought 
ing most effective in liberating the mental group together, we simply put then 
forces of the most promising that we are ‘‘the regular course’’ at a more 
setting apart, in Detroit, a group of our we are sending them out younger, ! 
most proficient seventh- and eighth-grade ‘equipped. This may or may not 
children. advantage. In Detroit we are act 
The first members of these classes were se- assumption that a little more knowledg 


lected in September, 1915, by the teachers some of us need not be such a danger 


and principals of 15 schools in the north- thing. We admit that our greatest 


western section of the city and were sup- menace is ignorance—that we sim] 
posed to include all pupils who would other- know enough of even the things we 
wise be ‘‘double promoted’’ and any others’ taught in school. We are missing t 
who were judged so far in advance of their of history because we have so vagu 
classmates that they would be better servéd edge of the significant adventur 
by a special class. By February of that changing groups of men; we can 1 
vear our De partment of Edueational Re- their languages or think their tl 
search issued a form to assist teachers in  ynderstand their standards and id 
making selections and tested the selected far as the sciences are concerned most 
pupils in English and arithmetic and for walk in what an Irishman called 
memory and judgment. In February, of darkness.’ We are not. trai 
1917, we began selecting on the basis of y, to investigate, to think. Mus 
Binet tests, admitting pupils with an in- joys of nature, whole glowing as 
telligence quotient at first of 110, later of of the beautv and richness of li 
120. We did not, however, exclude pupils many of us iid If by any 
whose fitness was insisted upon by princi- we ean ceive anv of our bil ives 
pals and teachers in spite of failure to more of the precious inheritance + 
qualify by tests. Jor the last year we have are struggling and suffering 

been using group intelligence tests, some for them that they may pass 
adapted from army tests, some new. We foremost after them, let us do so 
have now three centers, with 160 pupils, a than give the best no more tha 


, 
splendid group which we are studying ex- taken by the average. Let us tr; 
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TASsSSsetsS 
and Latin. 


tn gra les 


in the 
he vood 


and t 


COMPDYOSI 


1 expression 
is plenty of time 
dramatie work, original 
iwazine, frequent enter- 

a series of educational 
no regular course could 

American history is 
nuch more detailed com- 


other coun- 


th the 
a much wider range of 


history of 
read- 
could be attempted with an 
lass. In musie and art, though 
probably no larger proportion of 
lividuals than in normal classes, 
to their greater intelligence and 
nm, their work as a group is s0 
at advanced work can be given. 
thing is true of physical educa- 
boys, though small for their age, 


initiativ 
eentration and 
sciousness of 
finds her gre: 
At first we 
ing for our 
twenty 


) ; 
reguiar Saiary. 


of our old ward Board of 


their argument 
for teaching dull 


vou ought to be 


and 


aid extra 


children, 


el ers 


ior 
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bright children at even less than regular 
salary! That ough » the easiest kind 
of teaching! This made it necessary to 
change teachers very frequently, as th 
ones selected were of course in line for 
promotion and had opportunities for ad- 
vancement, We lost something through 
being unable to make it worth a teacher’s 
while to stay with the problem. But we 
have progressed since then and our teach- 
ers are now on the special salary. 

The teachers naturally find the greatest 
joy in this work. A Latin teacher writes 
—‘‘Perhaps the greatest benefit derived is 
the mutual help and inspiration of well 
matched minds reacting on one another. 
In my thirty-five-minute period with this 
eighth-grade class, I accomplish as much 
as in a forty-five-minute period with ninth- 
grade pupils. The comprehensive ques- 
tions asked have in several eases surprised 
me; questions which would never oceur to 
the average student, who would be wearied 
indeed by the simplest explanation. The 
problem of diseipline does not exist. I 
have found an eagerness to learn—a deep 
sense of responsibility toward work as- 
signed, and a courtesy unparalleled in my 
teaching experience.’”’ 

The pupils themselves give continual 
testimony of delight and appreciation. On 
one of the first days of organization, a 
little girl who had been taught in another 
school the process under consideration in 
the arithmetie lesson, had been provided 
with other occupation, but at the same time 
followed the steps of the lesson with ecrit- 
ical interest. The teacher covered an 
amount of material that would require 
several days in an ordinary class and as- 
sured herself by a rapid test that every 
pupil understood it. At the close of the 
lesson, the little girl remarked to the visit- 
ing supervisor: ‘‘Our teacher took two 
weeks on that. I nearly died.’’ 


‘he first question of thos 
special classes for gifted 
usually ‘* Will it not make th 
ceited?’’ An obvious answer 
that\he will be less likely to d 
ceit among his equals than |} 
But there are other answer 
mother who Says He does not 
he is better than the rest. Is it 
him know it?,’’—we answer, 
he knows it. Every time his 10 
returned it is foreed on his 
why not be sincere about it? 
say: ‘‘ Yes, vou do these things | 
the rest. You had better try to st: 
your manual or athletic or 
There is always some weakness 
with pupils of this type ean be mor 
dealt with than with pupils who | 


cause for discouragement. And 


scious effort to conquer weaknesses 


sparingly defined has been a fine 
any undue self-esteem. But the 
of all to meet this danger is t! 
and steady cultivation of the 
exceptional proficiency means « 
responsibility. To this end we st 
all elasses and in the handling 


classroom situations. This invent 


writer, the teacher points out, desir 


course to use his talent toward making 


world a finer place. These activities 
are helping the school, helping 


helping the country. This special 


mine, how can I use it toward the up 


of us all? 


The real opposition to such classes 1 


usually from the teachers of regular 
who are naturally reluctant to 


i 


‘ 


brightest pupils. In Detroit we hav 


very little of this feeling. We ar 


to take only the ‘‘top five per cent.’’ s 


teachers realize that there are p 
bright children left and we have als 


’ 
e 


wy) +1 


ND 
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retarded—even those who 
ent or candidates for prevoca- 
tunity rooms, which relieves 
oms of the slower pupils. 
there is something to be said 
who sincerely deplores the 
pupil on the ground 
Yet 


me to analyze the situation it is 


‘an inspiration to the rest.’’ 


how far he is an inspira- 
about it we might just as 
that he discouraged the rest, 
y case, though we are emphasiz- 
pportunity for social service, it 
accepted at the price of one 

f our duty toward him in his 


His full opportunity will come 


ave fully discharged our responsi- 


» well for us to con- 

h of our distaste for special 

‘or the gifted comes from @ 
nscious jealousy, a grudg- 

le not easy to define, but per- 
enized by us all—so that parents 
sorry even in their pride over a 
rmal’’ child. Everybody knows 
ippier life—at least a more com 
to be ‘‘a reed. with the reeds, 
ver,’’ than to be the special reed 
for Pan’s pipe. Even the chil- 
early that if they want to be 
smart.”’ 


they must not be ‘‘too 


irticularly true of girls. ‘‘Sadie’s 
ugh to be a teacher,’’ said "a wor- 
r. ‘‘She’s like her pa. He went 
sixth grade. But what would I 
er f TY, and lose her chance to get 
in to take care of her? The men 
em if they know too much.’’ A 
teacher, remonstrating with a 

se work, though passing, was never 
received this perfectly logical re- 
Well, you see, I’m going to college 


and I want to have a 


will like me or take me out 


ested in my work. If I want my fur 
to keep it dark how bright I am 
course it is easy to 
problem asid 

and 


man nature 


unco guid must 

cap—but is it too mu 

democracy as we are 

may be able to train our chil 

recognize envy and } ali uSV as de: 

destructive forces and to rejoice for al 

the worthy achievement of any? 

the brother who wins a pli 

distinction should be a so 

love and inspiration 

Our effort, then, we 

seek out what the old Seotch 

lovingly ealls ‘* 

to study his peculiar powers and 

ties, thoughtfully and prayerfu 

out a training that shall be for him not a 

mere short cut to the « as\ goal of the major 

itv, not even the polish of the 

that glows by it 

colade—the blo 

him and starts him 

the service of that finer demoer 

splendid beauty through the cl 

human weakness and error and fut 

are only just beginning to glimpse. 
ELIZABETH CLEVELAND 

SUPERVISOR OF SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


DETROIT, MICHIGA? 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LESSONS IN 
ENGLISH FOR AMERICANIZA- 
TION CLASSES 


Not many years ago the cast-off 


primers 
of the public schools were considered good 


enough for the adult immigrants who came 


1 Address given at the Cleveland meeting of the 
National Sox , 


uary 23, 1920 


ty for the Study of Education, Fe 
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1. Language 


the ad lesson material should be dr 
language, 


4 


common experiences of the 
nto American the pupils:to the end that 
nguage of America quire a vocabulary that they 
neweomer, but daily use. 
ie teaching of 2 Memorizing. or learning 
newcomer a beni 


DAS! of all 


stitutions and may binations of words. or sente! 
his ad ypted country. or idiomatie expressions, retar 
controversy ov during the first vear. 
is best suited to this wor 8 The 


ear is nature’s 


yntest between the adv the mastery of language. 


e 


led direct as opposed to therefore, must preced 
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important 
IST T = 


ass 
* sentences 
r logic 


where necessary. 


ites vocabulary 


vocabulary should not be 
irning lists of separate word 


S 


if new words that appear quired 


ings of words that aré versation exereéis 
joint composition 


asterv of one thousand Simpie may ake the place ol 


omposed of objective language tences which were use 


anied by suitable subjective work of the first vear 


ll furnish a good basis upon question and answer me 


begin the work of the second can secure from thi 


1 
} 


tences that can be 


ns for this year should be as a paragraph. 


‘ording to the following plan: organized that tl 


e 


i 


eme composed of from five to sion should appear ¢ matter in 


neces expressed in objective the book when the ‘omes 
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si \\ 


ersation and joint 


factors introduce 


f 7. nr 
classi leation 


IS unne ‘essary I 
naturally out the possibilitic s of geography. 
tion exereises ‘Ss, and eivie, industrial 

? 


‘lations as sources of mate) 


atter, espe ally 


“ar pupils may be encour- aching English to our imn 


dictionaries containing th: 1] the thought that 

Knglish words and their native vocabulary : p toward American cit 
t would be a waste of time to convey ‘y must reeognize that the 
aning of new words by the direet basis for true Americanisn 

method. However, the teacher should ex- workable knowledge of English 


ereise great care in this respect. A good understanding of our institut 
text for this year might well have an Eng- CHARLES F 
lish vocabulary accompanied by the most 

} 


common foreign vocabularies. 

The English work of the third year may 
take on a more literary character, but care THE UNIVERSITY’S SERVICE 
should still be exercised not to stray too BUSINESS! 
far away from the practical. Now more [ am asked to talk to you on 
attention may be paid to reading from the _ sity’s service to business. Perhaps 
text as a basis for conversation and the well to have in mind at the beginning 
teaching of grammar may assume a more nite conception of what the unl 
formal and_ scientific character. The Despite the fact that the universit) 
pupils may do more individual work with yery warp and woof of our social 
the aid of their dictionaries, but new general misunderstanding exists 
words so discovered must be worked into purpose. To some it is just an 
the speaking vocabulary through conver- to train high-school graduates: 
sation and composition. Dictation and  j;, campus or enrollment or bu 


spelling play an important part and 
1 Speech delivered at the Conference 


; ; Education held under the auspices of 
In considering this brief outline, we Chamber of Commerce at the Universit 
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